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components (s Aurigas I) is so large and so cool that the
radiation it emits is mostly infrared (hence the I in its
notation). There is no provision in the old Harvard spec-
tral classification for stars of such exceedingly low tempera-
tures (1700 degrees), and we might simply call it "Class I."

Although the mass of this star is only 25 times larger
than the solar mass, its diameter surpasses that of the Sun
by a factor of 2000. This star is so large that almost our
entire planetary system, including the orbits of Jupiter and
Saturn, could be placed inside it, with only Neptune and
Uranus sticking out (Figure 38). The mean density corre-
sponding to such dimensions is only 0.000,000,003 relative
to water!

But it should be noted that we speak only of mean
densities. In any gaseous body, the density increases as we
approach the central regions, and it has been shown, par-
ticularly in the case of the red giants, that this density
increase is especially large.

INSIDE THE RED GIANTS

In order to ascertain the physical conditions obtaining
in the interior of the red giants, we can apply the same
method we used in the case of the Sun and the other stars
of the main sequence. Starting from directly observable
conditions on the surface, we can proceed step by step into
the deeper regions of the star, and finally arrive at values
for temperature, density, and pressure near the stellar
centre.

This analysis will demonstrate that, although the central
temperatures of red giants are much higher than their
surface temperatures, they are still considerably lower than